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STATE DEPT. APPOINTS FOUR VETERAN LATIN AMERICAN 
"DESTABILIZATION" EXPERTS TO TOP AFRICAN POSTS. 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- In the past few 
months the U.S. State Department has nominated sev- 
eral high ranking U.S. foreign service officers -- 
all with extensive covert political and counterin- 
surgency experience in Latin America -- to key 
positions in Africa. 

President Ford recently nominated Nathaniel 
Davis to be Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, and William Bowdlei? to be Ambassador 
to South Africa. Both need Senate confirmation. 

In addition, Deane J. Hinton was already con- 
firmed as Ambassador to Zaire last June. Jeffrey 
Davidow was recently appointed as Political Officer 
to the U.S. Embassy in Pretoria, South Africa. His 
appointment in late 1974 did not require Senate 
confirmation. 

Of the four controversial appointments , the 
nomination of Davis has caused the sharpest public 
criticism. If confirmed, Davis, who was U.S. Am- 
bassador to ehile during the 1973 military coup 
there, would be put in charge of all State Depart- 
ment activity in Africa. 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU), an 
organization compfisirig all independent African 
nations, issued a formal protest ->> passed unani-s i 
mously --to the nomination on February 21. In 
the forty-member organization's first such public 
criticism of the U.S., the OAU charged Davis with 
"the odious practice of political destabilization" 
in Latin America. 

Henry Kissinger defended Davis' nomination as 
head of the State Department ' s "Africa Desk," term- 
ing the OAU action as "unacceptable," "offensive," 
and contrary to "international decency." While 
South Africa and Rhodesia are the only African 
countries believed to favor the appointment, the 
U.S. Senate is expected to confirm Davis' nomina- 
tion in early March. 

Among the four nominated to the key posts, only 
Hinton has had even limited experience in Africa. 

All four were top-ranking State Department of- 
ficials in Guatemala between 1966 and 1972, when 
the U.S. conducted a massive equnterinsurgency 
program there,. Until that operation, Guatemala 
had one of the strongest leftist guerrilla move- 
ments in Latin America. 

Davis, Hinton and Bowdler have also served 
under Secretary of State Kissinger on the National 
Security Council, the policy making body oversee- 
ing the entire U.S. security apparatus. 


"coup team" operating in Chile under the code 
name "Operation Centaur." 

"On various occasions during the past twen- 
ty years," NACLA reported, "the U.S. government 
has employed [coup teams] as one of the main wea- 
pons to combat strong anti- imperialist governments. 
Such special teams are composed of CIA operatives 
with special skills in overthrowing popular gov- 
ernments. Coup teams were employed in Guatemala 
(1954), Brazil (1964), Bolivia (1971), Uruguay 
(1973), and Chile (1973)." 

Nathaniel Davis 

Nathaniel Davis was Ambassador to Chile from 
1971 to 1973 when the CIA spent $5 million to fin- 
ance the overthrow of Allende, according to the 
agency's own admission. CIA director William Colby 
and former Ambassador to Chile Edward Kerry both 
have also testified that Davis was kept fullynin- 
formed of CIA activities there. 

Three days before the Chilean coup, Davis 
flew to Washington for a specia.1 briefing with 
Kissinger. He returned to Chile the day before 
Allende was ousted. 

Davis also served in Chile as U.S. Peace 
Corps Director at a critical point in 1964 when 
Christian Democrat leader Eduardo Frei narrowly 
defeated Salvador Allende in the presidential 
election. Frei reportedly received $20 million 
from the CIA to finance his campaign. 

Immediately before serving in Chile, Davis 
was Ambassador to Guatemala from 1968 to 1971. 

During this period, the Guatemalan government con- 
ducted an extremely repressive counterinsurgency 
or "pacification" effort in which 20,000 people 
were murdered, says NACLA. 

Davis' predecessor as Ambassador to Guatemala 
had been assassinated by leftist guerrillas. 

The Guatemalan National Police force quadru- 
pled in size between 1968 and 1971, and U.S. mili- 
tary aid to the country more than tripied. Accord- 
ing to NACLA, hundreds of Green Berets trained and 
led Guateflialan commandos during the period, and 
U.S. napalm was used on dozens of villages. 

"The U.S. Embassy which Davis headed," says 
NACLA, "maintained close relations with the Guate- 
malan National Police and right-wing terrorist groups 
which carried out this [pacification] policy." 

Before serving in Guatemala, Davis was a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council from 1966- 
1968. He was also a high-ranking Peace Corps of- 
ficialsin 1962, becoming associate director by 
1965. It is widely believed that the Peace Corps 
was first used for intelligence gathering operations 
during this period. 

Davis also worked in the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Caracas from 1960- '62. There he came in fre- 
quent contact with E. Howard Hunt, who was then 
directing CIA activity in Venezuela in preparation 
for the Bay of Pigs invasion. 


Davis, Hinton and Davidow were in Chile im- 
mediately preceeding or during^ the 1973 coup. Soon 
after the overthrow of the Popular Unity govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende, Davis and Hinton were identi 
fied by the North American Congress on Latin Am- 
erica (NACLA) as the two top members of a special 
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Deane J. Hinton 


Deane Hinton was appointed ambassador to Zaire 
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in June, 1974. According to the book. Who's Who in 
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the CIA, he has been an operative with that agen- 
cy since 1956. In 1961 and 1962, Hinton attended 
the U.S. War College. After tours of duty in Kenya 
and the Middle East, Hinton was assigned to Guate- 
mala in 1968, where he served under Nathaniai Davis. 

Hinton was officially in hharge of the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AID) from 
1968 to 1969. He worked out of the U.S. Embassy 
in Guatemala, and also directed the Office of Pub- 
lic Safety which, during the late 1960s, trained 
more than 30,000 Guatemalan police. Four of the 
sixteen top U.S. Public Safety officers in Guate- 
mala at the time had taken part in the "Phoenix 
Program," the infamous pacification effort con- 
ducted by the CIA in South Vietnam which killed tens 
of thousands of people suspected of sympathizing 
with the National Libers.tinn Front. 

"He [Hinton] arrived when the Cluatemalan guer- 
rillas were at their strongest in a twelve year 
struggle," NACLA reported. "Acting in conjunction 
with the local military and the Green Berets, AID/ 
CIA forces began their pacification bffort modeled 
after Vietnam." 

Hinton had overall responsibility for the U.S. 
paramilitary effort in Guatemala during this period 
when, according to NAGLA, "the tide turned against 
the guerrillas fallowing a massive terror campaign." 

Hinton served in Chile from 1969-1971 as dir- 
ector of AID, when that agency channelled millions 
of dollars to right-wing labor organizations in an 
effort to stop the 1970 election of Popular Unity 
leader Salvador Allende. In 1971 to 1973, Hinton 
served in Washington as deputy director of the 
Council of International Economic Policy, a sub- 
committee of the National Security Council . 

In this role, Hinton, considered a financial 
as well as military expert, "organized the economic 
boycott of the Allende government," according to 
the; French magazine Jeune Afrique. Serving direct- 
ly under Henry Kissinger, Hinton was to cut off as 
much financial credit as possible to the Allende 
government, including loans from the World Bank, 
the Export- Import Bank, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

"Hinton is an old analyst for the CIA," noted 
Jeune Afrique, "who has always been present when 
the agency carried out its most suspicious activi- 
ties." 

William G. Bowdler and Jeffrey Davidow 

V/illiam Bowdler, the most recent State Depart- 
ment nominee, : . yet to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, is slated to become Ambassador to South Africa. 
Bowdler, according to the Washington-based Office 
on Africa, "setved as political officer in charge 
of 'special political problems' in the Bureau of 
International Affairs and as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to Organization of American States (OAS) 
from 1961 to 1963." 

During the same period, Bowdler played a 
leading role in planning the , Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba, according to the Washington Office on 
Africa. 

From 1965 to 1968, Bowdler became the National 
Security Council's senior sjaff officer for Latin 
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America, putting Mm in contact with Davis and 
Hinton, then operating in Guatemala. In 1971, 
Bowdler replaced Nathaniel Davis as Ambassador to 
Guatemala, when Bavis moved on th Chile. 

Not much is known about Jeffrey Davidow , 
whose appointment as the U.S. Embassy's First 
Political Officer in Pretoria did not have to be 
confirmed by the Senate. It is known, however, 
that Davidow was assigned to Guatemala in the 
late 1960s and later worked in Chile lontSL the 1973 
overthrow of the Allende govemment. 

The Recent U.S. Policy Shift 

Events since April, 1974 have suddenly thrugt 
Africa, which had been largely ignoired as a foreign 
policy priority (in comparison to the State Depart- 
ments concern for Latin America, the Mid-East, and 
Asia), to the; attention of U.S. policy planners. 

Guerrilla warfare in Portugal's African col- 
onies precipitated the Portuguese coup in April, 
which has changed the political geography in south- 
ern Africa more drastically than the State Depart- 
ment wants to admit publicly. 

Mozambique and Angola, both with important na- 
tural resources were headed for independence, and 
there were indications, many observers believe, 
that both countries might have broken entirely 
with the West, offering a radical alternative to 
other African countries. 

The powereshift broqfeht on other profound 
changes as well. It became apparent even in South 
Africa that white minority rule in Rhodesia was 
extremely precarious, due partly to the dependence 
of Rhodesia on previously white-ruled Mozambiquae 

Zambia, a land-locked country with vast miner- 
al resources but economically and politically de- 
pendent on South Africa, could, for the first time, 
look towards severing those ties through future 
trade with the bordering black-ruled states of 
Angola and Mozambique. 

Botswana and Malawi, also landlocked black 
states and economic hostages of South Africa, 
could look to other black states for economic live- 
lihood. 

The successful struggles against white rvile 
I in Angola and Mozambique put Ihe lie' to the 1969 
U.S. Natinnal Security Council "Tar Baby Memoran- 
dum" that set U.S., "policy posture" by saying, 

"the whites are here to stay and the only way that 
constructive Change can come about is through them." 

The Washington Office on Africa (WOA) has 
learned through State Department sources that in 
the late spring of 1974, Henry Kissinger ordered 
a new National Security Council study of the situa- 
tion in southern Africa. 

"We believe that a new secret policy decision 
was reached (replacing TTar B.aby') to meet the 
ensuing crisis," says the WOA. "It appears that 
Kissinger sought to find persons who could be 
trusted to be hard-headed [and to] "give him the 
sort of reports and policy implementation the new 
policy required." 

Following the recent State Department nomina- 
tions, the WOA reported, "we do not know the exact 
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thinking of the Secretary of State," but outlined 
a number of possible policy options which become 
more plausible given the four new appointments. 

"Destabilization" options include fermenting 
friction within the current delicate coalition in 
Angola; a longer term strategy of economic strangu- 
lation of Mozambique while promoting midlie class 
strikes and disruptions, on the Chilean model; the 
severing of the oil rich Cabinda province from An- 
gola; and the continued U.S. military aid to Gener- 
al Mobutu, allowing him to maintain his repressive 
rule in Zaire. 

The nomination of experienced "destabilization" 
experts to the ambassadorships of South Africa and 
Zaire -- the two most powerful countries in "the 
region -- fits in neatly with the WOA's "nutcracker 
theory." 

"Their [South Africa and Zaire] pro-U.S. re- 
gimes," says the WOA, "can be used to exert lever- 
age on the transitional Situation in Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Rhodesia and Namibia, where U.S. economic 
interests are significant although smaller. South 
Africa and Zaire, therefore, could act as two arms , 
of a nutcracker around the economically and pbli- 
tically weaker states to the south; east and w6#t: 
Tanzania, Zambia, Angola, Mozambique and Rhodesia." 

-30- 

************************************ **^***********^ 

MILITARY OPERATIONS OFF PUERTO RICAN COAST 

SPARK SERVICEPEOPLE"S RESISTANCE 

RIO PIEDRAS, Puerto Rico (LNS)--Several East 
Coast organizations of active-duty GIs, veterans, 
and supporters have launched a campaign against a 
massive U.S. military training excercise known as 
"Operation Springboard" now taking place in and a- 
round the waters of Puerto Rico. 

With an emphasis on Support for the struggle 
for /Puerto Rican independence, the educational 
and petition campaign against Operation Springboard 
is being carried out by the Defense Committees of 
Norfolk, Virginia; Jacksonville, Florida; Charles- 
ton, "Sbuth Carolina, and the Fort Bragg Military 
Union and the Black Military Resistance League. 

"We the undersigned active : duty men and women, 
military families and private citizens are opposed 
to the military training exercise called 'Operation 
Springboard,'" reads the petition which is bfeing 
sent to the U.S. Congress. "Operation Springboard 
is part of our training in providing fire support 
for suppressing rebellions in countries like Puerto 
Rico. We support the struggle of the people of 
Puerto Rico for their independence, and call bn. 
you (Congress) to take whatever actions are necess- 
ary to stop Operation Springboard." 

Operation Springboard is a yearly jmilitary 
event which runs from late January to March, in- 
volving units from all branches of the U.S. mil-^ 
itary as well as troops from various NATO countries 
in "readiness training exercises" for the Caribbean 
region. 

"So wh at are we getting ready for?" asks the 
Defense Committee's educational Spanish and English 
pamphlet, "Springboard to What?" j 

"For the answer 'to that question, we have only 
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to look at the record and see how the military in 
'the CaribBeiri hbis been used in the past: Puerto 
Rico— 1952, Guatemala--1954, Cuba— 1959, 1961 , 
Panama--1964, Dominican Republic--1965." 

The exercise is also an important element in 
the training of military units from a number of 
Southeastern U.S. bases, the units that ijiake up 
the military's primary strike force for intervention 
anywhere in the Mideast, the Mediterranean, Africa 
or the Caribbean. 

This year's Operation Springboard includes 
twenty Navy ships from Norfolk, V irginia; Charles- 
ton, S.C.; and Mayport, Florida; ten British ships; 
three U.S. submarines; fifty to seventyfive planes 
from the U.S. and Dutch air forces; and Marine 
units from Camp LeJeune, North Carolina. 

Reports from a Defense Committee liaison in 
Puerto Rico indicate that there has been resistance 
on some of the ships involved in the maneuvers. In- 
tense discussions of the colonial situation of 
Puerto Rico among many of the service people are 
taking place and some of the most militant actions 
have occured on a ship where over one-fifth of the 
crew has signed the petition. 

On one ship a small sitdown strike was carried 
on by two Fire Technicians (FT) on board a Charles- 
ton-based destroyer when the weapond fire that these 
men were directi,ng killed a cow on the island of 
Vieques. 

The inqident oqqurTed in mid-afternoon after 
a lengthy target practice. The two FTs, both of 
whom had signed the petition against the operation, 
were at their stations when the target observation 
tower on the island reported in a jovial tone, 

"Well, you hit a cow with that last round." 

Standing up from his position, one of the men 
commented, "That cow is probably really important 
to some Puerto Rican family," whereupon both tech- 
nicians sat down in the corner of the room and an- 
nounced, "If you want to kill Puerto Rican cows 
you can run this computer by yourself." Only when 
the captain agreed that he would no longer ignore 
the presence of livestock on the firing range did 
the two men agree to return to their stations. 

Vieques, the island which houses the firing 
range is located off the east coast of Puerto Rico. 
Three-quarters of its land mass has been appropriated 
by the U.S. Navy and many of the present generation 
of Viequeans have never seen large parts of their 
island. The population has shrunk from 14,000 in 
1940 to less than 8,000 today. 

On one end of the island the Navy stores massive 
amounts of ammunition and there has been speculation 
that nuclear weapons are also stored there. The 
other end of the island is used for all types of 
warfare training. There is a ma.rine camp to support 
the many amphibious landings that take place. In 
addition, there are firing ranges for ships and 
planes which include a simulated airfield, a remote 
controlled truck convoy and numerous rnstumented- 

firing ranges. 

The sit-down strike against the killing of live- 
stock on Vieques is just one of a"continuing series 
of events where the enlisted people who are working 
'CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER. .. ..... . . . . . 
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BIG BROTHER'S LITTLE BROTHER: THE SECURITY MONEY 

CAN BUY 

by Linda Siskind 

(Editor's note: The follOMing is an edited 

and shortened version of an article which appeared 
in Pacific News Service.) 

SAN FRANCISCO (PNS/LNS) -- Did you know the 
person working next to you could be a cop? Maybe 
not a city or a state ppliceman, but a man or wo- 
man hired by your employer to check on anything 
from morale to grand larceny. 

And there are even fewer restrictions on his 
or her actions than on an ordinary cop. 

Private security has become a multi-billion 
dollar a year industry. Other businesses may suf- 
fer from economic woes, but security company earn- 
ings are higher than ever. 

Pinkerton's, the nation's oldest and largest 
private security agency, will show a "sizeable 
increase" in this yehr's earnings over last year's. 
Pinkerton made $176 killion in 1973, 500% more than 
twelve years ago. 

No longer just a meal ticket for the sleepy 
night watchman, security today means sophisticated 
alarm systfims, closed circuit TV, baggage X-rays 
and computers. But people -- Watchmen, armed guards 
arid undercover agents -- are still at the center of 
the industry, and in ever increasing numbers. 

Ftent-a-cops, as they are sometimes called, 
outnumber police in most cities' across.'; the country. 
In New York City, there are three "privates" for . 
every city cop, with the ratio going up to 20 to 1 
in the Wall Street area. 

You can see private cops at stores, offices, 
banks, hospitals, sporting eyents, rock concerts, 
airports, hotels, shopping centers, and universi- 
ties. 

You can' t.«ee them on assembly lines and in the 
offices of major corporations, but tliey're there, 
too. 

The private security companies make money from 
other people.ts worries, and they know it. A spokes- 
man for the William Bums Detective Agency, the 
country's second largest, said "all you have to do 
is read the papers" to explain the increase in 
Burns personnel. 

Burns employment increased a whopping 25% in 
1970 alone, when the government reported 4,330 
bombings ip a sixteen month period. "There's all 
kirids of civil strife and turmoil, bombings and 
disruptions. Isn't that enough of an indicator 
of why businesses want protection?" 

Airport security has been a dramatic example 
of this effect. In 1973, after a large wave of hi- 
jackings, serening regulations went into effect 
in all airports. The job was largely contracted 
to private security companies. Wackenhut, now the 
country's fastest growing security firm, took the 
lion's share and increased its revenues 35%. 

Bombings and hijackings are not the only cause 
of corporate anxiety. At one' industrial security 


conference* Guardsmark (sixth largest) warne^ of 
the dangers from wildcat strikes, and demonstra- 
tions. The Pinkerton Company asked the gathered 
epcecutives: "How much do you really know about 

the people you hire." 

Worries Over a Tight Economy 

Most recently, security agencies are seeking 
to capitalize from worries over a tight economy. 

A Bums ad in the Wall Street Journal warns, "A 
tough economy means tight profit margins, prob- 
lems with personnel and inventories. It also 
means greater risk of theft, vandalism, spying 
and sabotage." 

Guardsmark is even more blunt. Under the 
heading "Who's stealing from you?" it tells po- 
tential customers "if you have 100 people on your 
payroll, the odds are strong that ten or more are 
stealing." 

Other industry and law enforcement personnel 
say there is no way of knowing the amount of crime 
in the workplace. One district attorney's invest- 
igator suggested the security companies were just 
trying to scare people, but an F.B.I. agent said 
the teno^at of a hundred figure was too low. 

Figures that are available cannot be encour- 
aging to businesssesa In 1973, less than 5% of 
those accused of fraud and embezzlement were found 
guilty, and only about 1% were sent to jail. 

’"Businessmen who depend upon the police and 
the courts to stem the tide of fraud and embezzle- 
ment will be out of business before the reforms 
that are necSssary become effective," one execu- 
tive told a recent security seminar. 

As a result, business has come to rely more 
and more on private enforcement. There are bene- 
fits to hiring private cops. They can protect 
their client's property full time, they will do 
whatever the client asks whenever the client asks, 
and they are responsible to no public agency, thus 
assuring the client that no embarrassing or dam- 
aging information will leave the company's pre- 
mises. 

The role of private police inside a workplace 
and even tlieir presence itself, can remain a 
secret, knowri only by their boss at the security 
agency and the boss' s client. In California, al- 
though security employees must register with a 
state agency within fourteen days of their employ- 
ment, undercover private agents are not required 
to submit their photos of fingerprints to the ag- 
ency, arid no records concerning their employment 
may be made public. 

Sometimes the activities of a private cop 
do see the light of day, but as the subject of 
labor arbitration or a lawsuit. 

Many companies* however, seek to handle work- 
place crime out of court. An employer will press 
charges only to set an example or to recover a 
large amount of money. More often, an employee 
is penalized or fired simply as a result of an in- 
vestigation. 


In one precedent-setting case, three Calif- 

omia men were fired from a supermarket after put- 
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ting sugar in the gas tank of a supervisor's car. 

A Pinkerton agent had tricked them into confessing 
by telling them he had pictures incriminating them, 
when in fact he did not. 

These procedures were revealed when the union 
representing the men asked for labor arbitration. 

The union argued the men were entitled to the same 
rights as, anyone suspected of criminal activity. 

The employe^, however, claimed that this was 
a simple case of insubordination, and that consti- 
tutional protections do not apply. The arbitration 
ruled in favor of the employer. 

In another case involving Pinkertons in Geo, rgia, 
a court decided that security agents have the right 
to invade the privacy of employees during the course 
of their investigations, if they do so in a ^'reason- 
able and proper manner." 

In addition, another court ruled that security 
guards may not be held responsible if an employee 
is raped in a parking lot of the company they are 
guarding. According to a decision by an Illinois 
court, when a security company is hired to protect 
a client's property, it is not required to protect 
the client's employees. 

Citizen- Spies ^ 

As the sugar- in- the- tank casq shows, private 
security agents legally enjoy even more leeway than 
public law enforcement personnel. That's because 
the law does not distinguish between private cops 
and private citizens. In many ways, citizens sus= 
pected of a crime are only protected from agents of 
the state, not from each other. 

As a result, private cops can introduce more 
incriminating evidence in a court of law. They can 
introduce a confession obtained without warning the 
suspect of his or her rights to silence and to an 
attorney. And they can introduce physical evidence 
taken or stolfen from a suspect, while public offi- 
cials are prohibited froiri doing this by the Con- 
stitution. 


THE JUDGEMENT 
by Marge Piercy 

I call on the dead, I call on the defeated, con 
the starved, 

the sold, the tortured, the executed, the robbed: 
Indian women bayoneted before their children 
at Sand Creek, 

miners who choked on the' black lung, 
strikers shot down at Pullman and Republic Steel, 
women bled to death of abortions men made illegal, 
sold, penned in asylums, lobotomized, raped and 
torn open, ^ 

every black killed by police, national guard, mobs 
and armies. 

Live in us: give uS your strength, give us your 

counsel , 

give us your rage and your will to come at last 
into the light. 

- i ■ . ■ - ' 

I fear the trial, I fear the struggle, it parches 
and withers me. 

I fear the violence into whose teeth we march. 

I long for the outcome with every cheated cell. 

We shall all waken finally to being human. 

I was trained to be numb, I was bom to be numbered 
and pegged, 

I was bred and conditioned to passivity, like a 
milk cow. 

Waking is the sharpest pain I have ever known. 

Every barrier that goes down takes part of my flesh 
leaving me bloody. How can I live wide open? 

Why must 1 think of you before I take a bite? 

Why must I look to my sister before I scratch 
my itch? I 

Befofe, I shuffled and giggled and kept my eyes 

down, 

tucking my shoulders in so I would not rub the walls 
of tl^e rut, the place, the role. 

Now ajnger blisters me. 

My pride rumbles, siputtering lava. 

Every* day is dangerous and glad. 


Private detectives may be sued for invasion of 
privacy or trespassing, but the evidence they have 
gathered will stand up in court, whatever their 
methods . 


"Why do you choose to be noisy, to fight, to make 
trouble?'' 

you ask me, not understanding I have been bom raw 
and new. 


-30- I can be killed with ease, I can be cut right down, 

************************************************^ I cannot crawl back in the cavern 

WOMAN BARRED FROM CANADIAN ANNUAL SPORTSMAN S BANQUET j with my neck bowed. ' 


TOUNDER BAY, Canada (CUP/LNS) --Indignation over 
the barring of a woman athlete from a recent, all - 
male Annual Sportsman's Banquet resulted inr§‘ picket 
line at the banquet site. 

Led by the Northern Women's Centre, the women 
and men on the picket line protested the discrimi- 
nation practiced by the banquet organizers in 
granting their ^Temale Athlete of the Year award. 
Jeannie Tuomi, the recipient of the award, was 
invited to the banquet to accept the award but was 
ushered out the door before the meal began. 

The banquet organizers claimed that the banquet 
was a "traditional" all-male event, and that they 
would not change the practice 

FThan ks to Canadian University Press News Service] — 
Page 5“ liberation News Service (#681) 


I have grown. I am not by myself. 

I am too many. 

— from "To Be of USe", 
a book of Marge Piercy 's poems 

Vt****^******"^* ****** ********* **********ff* ********** 

"Brother, Can You Spare $1.75?" 

--A song overheard at a recent anti-inflation 
demonstration. 

(Thanks to Sing Out'. . Magazine for this quote). 

FOLKS— -LNS IS ALSO IN DIRE NEED OF $1.75 --and MORE '. 
MARCH BILLS ARE HEADED YOUR WAY. PLEASE RESPOND. 

*****^* tfe *^ fe **** ****** ********************** *^2 
PLEAS EHELPPLEASEHELPPLEASEHELPPLEASEHELPPLEASEHELPOUT. 
***************************************************** 
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PRISONER DEATH AT TERRE HAUTE PENITENTIARY 
SPARKS WORK STOPPAGE 

; ^ fbZlowt^^. s'toTy wm 

by- , a <gmvcp of .prisoner^^^^ip'the U.S. ' Feniientimy at 

Safbtingr^itmtf the 
Vi ^.^eks- anonymity heomSe-> of 
fem?yofc^ep^isni'i ■’ ^ The^y^toTy f€pst- appeared. irP^-'V 
Fvrtune'yNews~'d^ wds' '&dtted^yfov‘'^'i>^^ Tke oMgi- 
fwd:i ^'toryibmpkisik'edi thixt - thief imtdeht ' ‘ aon- 
fined gUs^txthfTevi^^^ ab is* lr.i:c: ..r: ” ooiv::) o 

TERRE HAUTE, Indiana (LNS) On January 6, 
1975, at 6:22 a.m., William Lowe, a black prisoner 
from Detroit, died in the hospital of the U*S« 
Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana* The following 
day more than 900 prisoners— out of a total pop- 
ulation of 1076--staged a work stoppage to peace- 
fully protest the circumstances around the death. 

As a result of the work stoppage, more than 
70 prisoners were locked in segregation. The vast 
majority of these men have been released from seg- 
regation, but the ^leaders” remain locked up 
awaiting their transfers to more repressive federal 
prisons across the country. 

In the weeks subsequent to the strike, priso- 
ners have been calling for a full scale investi- 
gation into both the circumstances around Lowe’s 
death and into the hospital’s operation. Facts 
thus far uncovered include: 

* As early as three days preceding his death, 
Lowe demanded to be admitted to the prison hospi- 
tal. 

On January 4, six prisoners living in Lowe’s 
housing unit protested vehemently with the guard on 
duty to call the hospital and demand Lowe be ad- : : 
mitted. The guard finally consented; but the hosp- 
ital guard said no one would be admitted to the 
hopital unless he was on his ’’death-bed.” Lowe 
was finally admitted a day and a half before he 
died. 

^ The day he was admitted to the hospital, 
Lowe’s case was diagnosed as viral pneumonia. 

* His medication at that time consisted of 
cold capsules, throat lozenges, cough syrup and 
asprin. 

* Lowe was under the care of a medical 

assistant (MTA) and didn’t see Dr. 
Silverman, then the prison doctor, until minutes 
before his death. 

* On the morning of his death, at about 

5 a.m. , Lowe’s condition had deterdipratdd^andl^he 
went into a state of relapse. His vital signs 
were erratic. 

* Around 6:05 a.m., an MTA administered Lowe 
50 milligrams of Demerol, a powerful barbituate. 

Less than twenty minutes after the shot 
was administered, Lowe died. 

MTA’s are allowed to prescribe medication 
and administer it only if they are registered. 

The MTA’s working ht" Terre Haute^are not 'register- 

ed. - - , ,, .s- . 

Shortly' after 'Lowe’s death the Surgeon General 
of the United States sent a representative to look 
at the circumstances around the death 
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information was suppressed from the prisoner pop- 
ulation, but there are a couple of things which have 
surfaced since the investigation. 

For example, hospital administrator Ralph 
Michaud refused to turn over a slide containing blood 
samples of Lowe taken a couple days before he died. 
Michaud claims they ’’destroyed” the sample. Also, 

Dr. Silverman has been released from his job as a 
result of the Surgeon General’s investigation. 

Lowe’s death is not an isolated incident. Cur- 
rigutTy' there is a flu epidemic inside the penitent- 
iary. The ’’medication” being administered is the i - - 
usual cold capsules, cough syrup and throat lozenges. 

Prisoners who work at the prison factory must 
report to work no matter how sick -tliey are; upon 
their arrival at work ’’arrangements” are made for 
them to go to the hospital at two and three in the c 
af ternoon--af ter they put in six or seven hours of 
hard-^ork. 

Prisoners of 102-degree^ to be 

excused f ro^m. wprlc'; and pf|.ei?.,^prispner.a^jwit|i tempera- 
tUA. 0 o oyer. 1 02 are., r.f the^hpspiial . 
On^ January 13 , mab; iii^fhe , 4 oujb jyith 

^ temperature of , wap taken ^own- 
town rp a hospital, ’only Because tBfere was still a 
lotol tension in the prison. 

A few weeks ago we called for a full-scale in- 
vestigation into Lowe’s death, the hospital facili- 
ties and the lock up and transfer of the 70 prisoners 
kept in segregation because of the strike. 

In the meantime the administration has not acted 
on the grievances brought to their attention by the 
strike. In fact, the administration has yet to act 
on its own yconcesAion” of better medical treatment 
from another work stoppage in October, 1972. 

We are seeking all the facts around Lowe’s death; 
indictments of any persons guilty of malpractice, a 
the release of those men still in segregation, and 
administrative approval of a Prisoners’ Council that 
would deal with prisoners’ grievances. 

•k k k k k k k k 

Letters demanding a full-scale investigation at 
Terre Haute should write to congresspeople, the warden 
at Terre Haute (Warden Benson, Box 33, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 47808) and the director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, (Norman Carlson, H.O.L.C. Building, 101 Indi- 
ana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

—30— 
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' MILITARY SPENDING tiO FRIEND TO UNEMPLOYED « 

(LNS) According to figures ^tabul- 
ated by Congressman LesAspin, $1 billion spent on 
military spending generates only 10,000 jobs, while 
$1 billion sp^nt on School construction ereates 

50.000 joBsf public housing construction creates 

76.000 jobs and public service generates 132,000 
jobs. 

If the $15.7 billion rir s in the proposed 
1976 military budget were used to fund public ser- 
vice jobs, it is estimated 2,000,000 jobs could 
be created. If the money were used soley for the 
construction of public housing, the money would 
generate 1,140,000 jobs. 


This 


News Service 


(#6817 
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(Thanks to the United Electrical Workers) 
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WOUNDED KNEE DEFENDANT AND LEGAL TEAM BEATEN BY 
TRIBAL PRESIDENT WILSON ON PINE RIDGE RESERVATION 

PINE RIDGE, South Dakota (LNS) — A Wounded 
Knee defendant, lawyers, and legal workers were 
assaulted and badly beaten on the Pine Ridge 
RSservation by tribal president Richard Wilson 
and about fifteen other men on February 26. 

Bernardo Escamilla, a defendant in the next 
federal case to be tried on charges stemming from 
the occupation of Wounded Knee in 1973, his lawyer 
William Rossmore, Eda Gordon and Cathy James, 
both legal workers on the Wounded Knee Legal De- 
fense/Offense Cbmniittee (WKLD/OC), and Marty 
Copieman and Roger Finzel, committee lawyers, 
rented a Mali pland which Rossmore piloted to 
Pine Ridge, where they drove around so that Ross- 
more could get a view of the geography involved 
in Escamilla's case. 

When they returned to the plane, they found 
it riddled with bullet holes. As they began to 
unload the plane, since they didn''t want to fly 
it in that condition, they were attacked by Wil- 
son and fifteen others. 

The six suffered bruises and cuts. Escamil- 
la's pre-trial hearings have had to be postponed 
because he was hospitalized. His trial is sched- 
uled to begin March 10 in Council Bluffs, South 
Dakota under Judge Andrew Bogue. 

>V vV 

The defense is seeking a delay in the trial 
of Dennis Banks on riot charges arising from the 
protests in Custer, South Dakota in 1973 after 
a white businessman who had killed an Indian 
youth was charged with manslaughter rather than 
murder. Banks' trial is scheduled to begin March 
3 in Custer. 

Vc ‘V "k 

Also scheduled to begin on March lOin Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota is the trial of ffve American 
Indian Movement (AIM) members and supporters who 
were outside the Minnehaha County courthouse in 
Sioux Falls during the police riot which occurred 
at the trial of Sarah Bad Heart Bull, Kenneth 
Dahl, Robert High Eagle and David Hill, ^n Custer- 
related charges • The five are charg^ed with var- 
ious couuiis of riot. 

-30- 
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ARIZONA PRE-TRIAL HfAEINGS OPEN FOR 5 AIM MEMBERS 
CHARGED UNDER THE RAP BROWN ACT 

PHOENIX, Arizona (LNS)— Pre-trial hearings 
have begun for five American Indian Movement (AIM) 
members accused of gunrunning during the occupa- 
tion of Wounded Knee in 1973, The testimpny f 
against the five on which their indictments were 
based comes from a paid government informer, who, 
the defendants say, also acted as an instigator. 

The five, Russell Means, Stanley Holder, 
Herbert Powless, Eugene Heavyrunner and Ronald 
Petite, have been indicted under the *^Rap Brown 
Act**— conspiracy to cross state lines to incite 
a rioto 
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The indictment alleges that in mid-April 1973, 
the defendants gathered in a motel room in Rapid 
City, South Dakota and discussed the purchase and 
transportation of firearms from Phoenix, Arizona 
for use at Wounded Knee. The government informer, 
who has been identified as Lon Smith, was present 
at the motel room and according to the defendants, 
instigated the talk of arms. 

The government claims that Herbert Powless 
gave Smith $2000, and on April 24, Smith purchased 
three rifles at a pawnshop in Phoeni^xon Powless* 
instructions. The government has acknowledged 
that Smith is a paid informer.. 

Thfe defense has requested that the amount of 
and the Basts for Smith’s pay as well as other re- 
cords be made available. Federal Judge Walter Craig 
indicated to the prosecution that they would have 
to give that information to the defense, but set 
no particular time, other than saying that the 
matter could be discussed again at the next hearing, 
scheduled for April 18, When the question of elec- 
tronic surveillance of the defendants will be inves- 
tigated. The trial is scheduled to begin May 5. 

At the February 7 hearing, Judge Craig rejected 
defense attorney Leonard Weinglass’s motion to 
dismiss the case on the grounds that the Rap Brown 
Act is unconstitutionally vague. Weinglass pointed 
out the abstract nature of the offense of conspiracy 
**to agree to travel with a certain state of mind.** 
Judge Craig, however found no problem with this 
and said **Congress8in its wisdom— whatever they 
may mean— has concluded that the acts set forth 
in the statute are bad,’* and should be punished. 

Craig rushed through the hearing, asserting 
that it was not a political trial and : there was no 
reason for dallying with philosophy. 

**We*re not going to retry the Wounded Knee 
Case,” said Craigo ”They aren’t being prosecuted 
for any political activity. If they were, the case 
would be thrown out.” 

-30- 

(Thanks to Geoff O’Connell and Tom Lauerman of New 
Times.) 

################«^^^ 

THE NEW WAY TO SEND YOUR LETTERS FREE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The U.S. Postal Service announced 
late last year that it will no longer deliver letters 
without postage but instead will return them to the 
'sender. 

Representative Robert Lagomarsino (R-Calif.) 
reported in the Congressional Record however, that he 
learned of a way to beat the system: if you want to 
send your letter free, address it to yourself, and 
put as a return address the name and address of the 
person to whom you are sending the letter. Postal 
employees, who are instructed to ’’return to sender” 
all letters not bearing postage, will inadvertently 
send the letter to the other party. 

When the Postal Service officials heard of 
Lagomarsino ’ s remarks in the Congressional Record, 
they strongly rebuked him saying that his information 
would enable ’’countless numbers of people to defraud 
the Postal Service.” 

-30- 
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LESBIAN GROUP ISSUES MEDIA GUIDELINES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— New York's Lesbian Feminist 
Liberation (LFL) has published gu Idel Ines for the 
media, demanding a radical change In the portrayal 
of lesbians. 

"Programs like 'Born Innocent,' 'Flowers of 
Evil,' and 'The Outrage' (all recently aired on 
TV) areidetrlmental to our fight for our civil 
rights and dignity," asserts LFL 's media committee. 
"They foster and promote those negative and dam- 
aging stereotypes that have been the basis of 
bigotry and hatred. 

"We ask that you seek out positive scripts 
and programming, and begin portraying characters 
and situations more congruent with our reality." 

Included In the guidelines are demands that 
lesbians and/or material about lesbians be fre- 
quently Included in all kinds of programming; 
that all scripts Involving 1 esbian Ism! ba sub- 
mitted to local lesbian groups prior to produc- 
tion; that networks maintain lesbian consultants 
for such scripts, just as they consult with "ex- 
perts "In law, medicine. Third World people, etc.; 
and that ant I -feminist or antl-lesblah reporters 
not be assigned to cover lesbian br women's move- 
ment news. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Lesbian Feminist Liberation for this 
information). 
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600 SQUATTERS FORCED OFF LAND IN PUERTO RICO; 

POLICE KILL ONE, INJURE MANY 

NATO REY, Puerto Rico (LNS) --Jose Santiago 
Rivera, a 20-year-old resident of Barrio Santa 
Rosa In Guaynabo, was shot and killed February 
7 when pol Ice attacked a large group of squatters 
who were occupying a tract of land In his neigh- 
borhood. 

Six hundred squatters took over the prop- 
erty In the evening of February 6 and began Im- 
provising one-room structures and setting up 
tents. The next morning, about eighty police 
and twenty to thirty plainclothes police ar- 
rived on the scene, and began clubbing all peo- 
ple in the vicinity, knocking down bystanders, 
according to reports from people present. 

Police then started shooting Into the crowd 
and tearing down the shacks that the squatters 
had built during the evening. According to his 
wife, Jose Santiago was not one of the squat- 
ters, but a bystander. 

Several other people, including children, 
were Injured. Carmen Santana, a mother of seven 
children, suffered a fractured arm after police 
clubbed her. 

The squatters, most of whom ;Were members of 
families with children, have no place to live. 

While the booming tourist Industry in Puerto Rico 
has seen the construction of numerous luxury hotels 
and apartment houses, of the Island's housing 
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has been declared "unsuitable for habitation" by 
Puerto Rico's Health Department. 

The land the squatters oc'cup I ed i I s about 390 
acres, which the government's land administration 
had expropriated from a wealthy construction con- 
tractor about ten years ago. I t has been lying 
idle since then. 

-30- 

(The above information comes from James Varas in 
Puerto R I c^,. and was original ly printed In the Guardian 
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U.S. DEVELOPS NEW CLUSTER BOMB AND BINARY NERVE GAS 

BOMB ! 

NEW YORK (INTERNEWS/LNS)— North Vietnam's offi- 
cial Vietnam News Agency has reported that the U.S. 

Is supplying a new type of bomb with Increased kil- 
ling power for use against the Nat Ibnai United Front 
Tiberation forces in Cambodia. 

According to a Los Angeles Times report February 
9, the North Vietnamese said that the new "CBU-55" 
cluster bomb unit) Increases Its "kl 1 ling power by 
consuming all the oxygen withinra 100-foot radiius." 

The paper said that there was "no U.S. response to 
the report." 

Meanwhile, the Army and Navy are requesting 
funds from Congress to develop a new "binary bomb" 
containing deadly nerve gas. The request was made 
known to Congress In an annual report submitted 
February 5 by the head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General George Brown. 

Military sources say about :$2-ml 1 1 ion is being 
requested to build a production facility for the 
gases. The Pentagon argues that the binary gas is 
"safer" than old nerve gases, because It Is made up 
of two non-toxic chemicals that are stored separately 
and become deadly only when mixed together. 

Under the 1925 Geneva Protocol, ratified by 
the Senate last December, the U.S. joined In renounc- 
ing first use of chemical weapons. But the Pentagon 
arguesj that It still needs to develop new means of 
chemical warfare to counter a "first strike" and to 
serve as a"deterrent." 

-30- 
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ILLY ARCHDIOCESE; KICKS our RENEGADE GIRL SCOUT’ COUNCIL 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS) — The Philadelphia archdiocese 
has announced that ehUrch’ bul Idlngs wi 1 1 now' be of f 1 im- 
limits for the 8,000 Girl Scouts who used to hold 
their meetings and programs there. 

The church's withdrawal of Its sponsorship Is the 
result of a Scout Council proposal that Instruction on 
contraception, abortion, rape and female anatomy be 
rewarded with "To Be a Wohian" merit badges. And the 
last straw was when a local Scout leader announced 
that sex education workshops would take the place of 
former programs. 

The-church has now switched to the Camp Fire Girls, | 
whom t! It ; '’i hopes will operate in a more "Christ- 
ian context 
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TOP RIGHT: Prison graphic. CAN GO TOP LEFT: These two photos can go with the story 

WITH STORY ON PAGE 6. on the trial in Phoenix^ Arizona in which five 

members of the American Indian Movement are 
accused of gunrunning into Wounded Knee during 
the 1973 confrontation. TOP PHOTO: A Native 
American defending Wounded Knee. BOTTOM PHOTO: 
U.S. Marshals heavily equipped with rifles on 
the eastern perimeter of Wounded Knee. During 
the second month of the occupation , the federal 
troops fired into the village on a regular basis. 

CREDIT:"Voices From Wounded Knee'VLNS 

"One does not sell the earth upon which the people 
walk." — Tashunka Witko (Crazy Horse) 


MIDDLE RIGHT: War resisters. 
CREDIT: SEDITION/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Cover repeat. 
CREDIT: BULLETIN POPULAIRE/LNS 



BOTTOM RIGHT: Huge unemployment office. 
CREDIT: NORTHWEST PASSAGE/ LNS 


